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By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Took Her Most Gracious down to Windsor for a 
short stay, then made off, after a hurried meal (H.M.G. cut some 
sandwiches and insisted on my taking them with me), down to 
Barnstaple to show Sir George Newnes and the others how to open 
the Lynton and Barnstaple Light Railway. Very pretty run 
through lovely scenery—how long it will remain so now there’s a 
railway—well—I don’t know. Dined with the Scottish Border 
Counties London Association and Mr. Andrew Lang. The latter 
described the borderer (of history) as “honest.” Shouldn’t have 
thought him altogether traditionally entitled to the character. 


HOW'S THAT? 


If Borderers were honest men 
(Not thieves or receivers) 

What comes of all those stories, then, 
Concerning ‘‘ Border Reivers ”’ ? 

Just ‘‘ auld wives’ tales ’’ you’ll, maybe, say 
Unworthy true recorders, 

But how about the “ auld wives’’? Eh? 
Were they not of the Borders ? 


Dined with the Newspaper Society also, likewise the Newspaper 

Benevolent and Provident Society (provided very sumptuously— 

Hotel Cecil). Then to the National Liberal Club Conversazione, 

a afterwards to the Royal Society’s reception at Burlington 
ouse. 


Thursday.—Had a ‘“‘ happy day”’ at Cambridge. Country very 
pretty. Went down to support my college against the Roman 
Catholic Hostel. Was a non-placet until the size of the majority 
with which we won made me a placet. Got over to Lords and saw 
a little bit of Yorkshire at the (rather sloppy) wicket, then to the 
Jacobi benefit for the rest of the afternoon. Dined with the Duke 
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of Connaught and the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest—likewise with the Japan Society at Whitehall Rooms. 


Frnday.—On duty again at the Drawing-Room. Rather slow after 
the last one—“ the Princess” being unable to appear. Hada look at 
Mr. H. J. Finn’s pictures in New Bond Street—character studies of 
heads, luminous and atmospherically wet sea-scapes (ladies’ hair 
goes out of curl at once!), and loving studies of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. Dined with the Lord Mayor and many Vestrymen 


Saturday.—Welcomed the Prince of Montenegro to London— 
only hurriedly, as 1 had to escort Her Most Gracious down to Netley 
Hospital, and see things run smoothly. Got back in time to have 
a look at Lady Duncannon’s Cottage Industry Exhibition in Brook 
Street, but had to cut my visit short in order to get Prince Henry 
of Prussia safely into Pekin. 


MODERATE, 


Prince Henry of the mailed fist 
Has got across the sea 

(Which only shows, if we persist, 
How clever we can be !) 

Anon he may kick up a dust— 
And later on a din, 

But, one must own, he’s only just 
Commenced with a Peek-in ! 


Found it was Lifeboat Saturday, so forked out. Ran down to the 
Crystal Palace to set Lady Spencer Churchill in the right way for 
presenting the prizes of the R.S.P.C.A. Went to the other Palace 
later on (the Alexandra) and saw ‘‘The Destruction of Pompeii.” 
It was violently destructed. 


Monday.—Took the Crimean and Indian veterans down to 
Windsor and showed them to Her Most Gracious. Mutual satis- 
faction. Then went and looked at the International Society's 
picture show at the Prince’s Club, Knightsbridge. 


Tuesday.—Passed the morning among the bulldogs at the 
Aquarium, then had a look at the French Gallery and the Milanese 
masters at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. After lunch made 7 
way over to Islington to see that they are going on all right wit 
the preparations for the Military Tournament at the Agricultural 
Hall. 

PREPARING TO RECEIVE—THOUSANDS. 


At Islington’s historic hall 
The air resounds with hammering, 
Where shrilling of the bugle call 
And horses’ hoofs a-clamouring. 
And military pageantree 
Of every sort and kind (later) 
Will be presented present-lee 
And Findlater you'll find later ! ) 
THE Sporres. 
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Noricz.—The Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be revurned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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AFTER THE EVENT. 


Our Special Artist and Commissioner at the ‘Great Epsom Carnival” has forwarded the above sketch and the following report :— 


‘Moshe enjoy’ble day! 
sheedy thish morning! 


} ] ° ’ ad : ' ae 2oachlv 
Backed all winnersh! Had sheveral lunches! Rode back with good ole Fun! Shush a crowd seashly 


Musht have been er Lobshter' 


** 


Sho long, ole shappie! 
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Unsurmountable! 
CHAMBERLAIN :— 


Now then, Sam, hurry up, for the minutes we 
count, . . . . 

If you’re on in this race it is time that you 
mount; — 

You’re upsetting the paddock with all this to do. 

I really must say I’m astonished at you. 

I wish you but well, Sam, and that from the 
heart ; 

But the big race is coming, and soon we must 
start — 

And if by that time you're not fairly astride, 

I must ride it alone with no friend by my side. 

For the great Saxon Race that’s about to be 
run 

Must prove to the world that at heart we are 
one ; 

Or I very much fear at the end of that race, 

We shall both of us find that we’ve not got a 
“‘ place.” 

UncLE Sam :— 

Ah, you’d mount him ? Just so, I shall mount 
him, you bet, 

But, you see, I can’t get alongside him as yet. 

He is not what you'd praise as a thoroughbred 
horse, 

Still, to mount him’s by no mean’s a matter 
of course. 

For he kicks and he rears and he gives himself 
airs, 

And he scuttles away when a rider prepares 

For the saddle to jump—he’s a beastly old 
screw, 

But I cannot get near him, so what shall I do? 


It is rough on a man when his aim’s the 
sublime, 

To look darned ridiculous most of the time! 

Gosh! just look at the brute—though of little 
account 

As a race—he’s simply a demon to mount. 


Eh? Oh, of course, there’s no donbt, as you 
say, 

You have kept my most insolvent rivals away ; 

Well, I thank you for that, that my trouble’s 
not gene. 

Won’t I larrup the brute, though, when once I 
get on! 

RvSssIA :— 

Well, the longer it takes, it’s the better for me— 

Such a union of hearts I’m not anxious to see— 

Against one or the other I might like to ran— 

But the two? H’m! I doubt if the thing could 
be done. 

Can I pull the race off ere he gets on his horse? 

Would it be in that case just a matter of 
course ? 

‘Open Door” is a horse that the world may 
befriend, 

And I might—there’s the rub-—come out last 
at the end. 

Still the time’s drawing nigh when we're 
certain to meet, 

When the Saxon and Slav-for the world will 
compete. 

To precipitate matters were tempting my fate, 

So I think, on the whole, it were better to wait. 


Pa the Saxon is strong, he can do and can 

are, 

He is awkward to beat, though he runs on the 
square ; 

He is awkward to beat—for with pride he is 
eaten, 

Until he’s unable to know when he’s beaten. 


So! I think I’ll decide to go slyly and slow— 

Is the race to the swift? Iam sure I don't 
know— 

Though the prize is worth having, the danger 
is great— 

As I’ve watched and I’ve waited, I’ll watch and 
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AT THE DERBY. 


“Hurrah! They areot!” 
Tramp (with luncheon).—‘‘ So am I!” 





Dwelling 
Cwitk tise 
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A NATION’S TRIBUTE. 
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UNSURMOUNTABLE! 
TER SAY! CAN'T GET NEAR THE DARNED CUSS; HE'S ALL OVER THE PLACE!” 


UNCLE SAM.—‘“‘MOUNT HIM, YE ; 
(For Cartoon Verses see page 167.) 
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Irate Frenchman.—“ You are not far from a fool.”’ 
Bookmaker.—‘ About a yard off, I should think!” 





“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “Fun’s” WasSHERWOMAN. 
’Ow kind of the Queen to visit Netley 

‘orspital! Victoria cross? Not a bit of 

it! ’Er Majesty was in the best of 

’umers, an’ with ’er own ’ands pinned 

the Victoria crosses on the nobel breasts 

of the two ‘eroes, Findlater an’ Vickery. 

[Woud I was a’ero!] Then, propperly 

enough, as the Queen was leavin’, Find- 

later played the ‘‘ Haughs of Cromdale,”’ 
which was wot he played at Dargai. ’Er 

Majesty is very fond of the bagpipes. 
One of Bailey an’ Barnum’s elefants 

’as been strangled, as it was dangerously 

|  feroshus. The funny part of it is that 

| the elefant was called ‘ Don Pedro,” 
an’ it was strangled with a long Manila 
| rope. Sounds like war news, don’t it? 

| 





At Limerick, wen a woman was pre- 
parin’ a mackerel for dinner, she found a 
silver spoon init. We know “every cloud 
‘as a silver linin’,”” but wen it comes to a 
mackerel ’avin’ a silver linin’, it’s a ‘*‘ bit 

of orl rite.’ It sounds rather ‘‘fishy,”’ 
but I’ve jist bort two dozen, in ’opes of 
gettin’ a reg’ler set of silver. 
I see Lord Salisbury don’t like the 
outlook of affairs; more don’t I; there’s 
a storm brewin’; this Ameriky an’ Spain 
squabble is only the beginnin’, there’s 
wuss to come, an’ wusser after that. I 
reads, an’ then sits an’ thinks, I falls 
asleep, an’ I ’as dreams—lI believes in 
dreams. I wunce fell asleep in my 
chair, an’ dreamt of fire, an’ wen I woke 
up it ’ad gone hout. 
| There’s a lot of fuss bein’ made about 
|  ‘** High Church Ritual.’’ Thank ’eaving! 
I ken sit in any place of worship, an’ 
be’ave myself. My religion is, ‘‘ Send 
‘ome the washin’ without no smuts.”’ 
| Some of you this week will be joyful 
| or otherwise, accordin’ to your luck at 
| Epsom. Ican’t a-bear the name of Ep- 
som; I think it’s because wen I was a 
gal I used to be dosed with Epsom salts. 
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Sir William’s Suggestive Simile. 


(If he (Lord Salisbury) had to go out like a lamb, it was better 
not to come in like a lion.’—Srr Witu1am Harcovrt, at Cam- 


bridge. } 









‘‘ In-cominG like a lion fierce and fell, 
Out-going like a timid lamb,”’ says arch 
Plantagenet, ‘ our Foreign Sec. may well 
Liken himself to March !"’ 
An ill-timed hint, Sir William! Don’t you see 
While your reluctant followers pine and parch 
For Rosebery’s leadership, how they would be 
Liktn’ YOURSELF TO Marcu ? 





Epsom Conundrums. 


Wuy isa “tip” like the tip of your nose ?—Because it doesn’t 
often “ come off.” 


Why do you resemble a racehorse if you back it ?—Because you 
have ‘a bit on.”’ 


What is the difference between a horse at long odds and an 
apple ?—One is an “ outsider” and the other’s in cider. 


What sort of cries ought people to greet the Derby winner with ? 
—Ho(a)rse cries, of course! 








Derby Maxims. 


[TRANSLATED BY OUR SCHOOL BOARD INFANT.] 














‘*In te omnis domus inclinata recumbet ''"—‘“ We are inclined to 
bet all our dollars on thee (Favourite).”’ 


“Tu quid ego et populus mecum desideret audi"’—‘‘I hear I’m 
popular since you want a quid of me.” 


‘* Beati possidentes ""—*‘‘ Stick to the beautiful.” 

“Summum bonum "’—“ Some can bone everything.’ 
** Bona res quies ’ 
“Ne sis unquam elatus ""—* Cissie does not always elate us.” 





—‘' Good things on the quiet.”’ 


‘Nec cupias, nec metuas ’’—‘' No cups, no meals (hamper left 
behind).”’ 
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Epsom Queries. 


Woo cp a jockey rail at his horse if it jumped the rails ? 
Is the Oaks (the ladies’ race) always a fair race ? 
Does a race throw light on the running of a “‘ dark horse”’ ? 


Do you experience the ‘“‘ups and downs” of life on Epsom 
Downs ? 

Do waiters look out for ‘‘ tips’’ when the course is cleared ? 
_Are not the drags responsible for a good many bodies found at 
Epsom ? 

Do the jockeys train on hard lines, and does the exertion make 
them puff and feel tender ? 

Do losers regard their failure as a matter of course ? 
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Theories of Thirteen. 
MR. “FUN” ASSUAGES ALFONSO’S ANGUISH. 
[Alfonso XIII. of Spain was born on May 17th, 1886.) 


‘‘O, WHY are you weeping and wailing 
So wildly, my winsome Alfonso ? 
Is it toothache, or tummy-tum’s ailing, 
Or measles, that makes you ‘ take on’ so?” 
‘Nay, my thoughts,” said the Boy-King with pain, 
‘On a dark superstition are centred. 
I’m the thirteenth Alfonso of Spain, 
And the year which I’ve recently entered 
Is, alas, my thirteenth! And, thirteen being reckoned 
So luckless a number, I feel that I’m beckoned 
By pitiless Fate to a season of stormy 
Sturt, strife, and disaster, that’s looming before me! ” 


“Tf that’s all the grief that doth grip you, 
My stripling, it’s stupid to don so 
Distressful a look! I can tip you 
A cure in an instant, Alfonso ! 
You’ve heard the good fathers confessing 
That ‘like things by like things curantur ’— 
So let Leo Thirteenth give his blessing, 
And away Superstition will canter!” 
Then answered Alfonso, in accents unsteady : 
‘* His Holiness, senor, has blessed me already. 
Yet, cheered as I feel by each comforting word, 
The malign superstition remaineth unstirred ! ” 


“Why, then, you may well, my dear minor, 
Look pallid, distraught, woebegone! So 
I’]] furnish your mind with a finer 
Device to console you, Alfonso! 
We’ve aclub in Old England (the Civus 
Or THIRTEEN is its merry cognomen) 
Which out of your brain-pan will drub 
All your whimsies of bitter ill-omen! 
For it holds that the number, which malcontents call 
So unlucky, is truly the buckiest of all ! 
And it vows—when a King, the thirteenth of his name, 
On his thirteenth year enters—he’s greatly to blame 
If he whimpers or whines; since, though skies may look grim, 
There is sunshine—not shadow—in waiting for him !”’ 


matinée by Messrs. Norman V. and G. Templeman-Norman on 
the 18th inst. Noel Ainslie V.C. by Messrs. N. V. Norman and 
W.E. Grogan, An Old Promise by Charles Crozier, and In an 
Afternoon by G.T. Norman. Each seems fairly well adapted for 
its probable purpose as a curtain-raiser, but neither is likely to be 
a hair-raiser, objectionably or otherwise. The first-named tells a 
story of self-sacrifice (in more senses than one) that is not 
unattractive if you once accept the author’s postulate. 

The thirty-fifth season of O. T. Brock and Company's pyrotechnic 
displays at the Crystal Palace commenced on the 19th inst. The 
atmospherical envelopment was not quite suitable, and that and the 
death of Mr. Gladstone that day appeared to damp and depress the 
entire proceedings. The topeainlh set piece, ‘‘ The Battle of 
Manila Bay,” is the greatest ever produced, being 700 feet in extent. 
The new living firewords, ‘‘ Where are you going to my pretty 
maid?” and the other brilliant devices will be repeated every 
week. A gigantic wreath encircling the well-known initials 
“‘ W. E. G.,”” marked the day’s sad event. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


AT last we have had a thoroughly good farce, and Messrs. Sims 
and Merrick are the men to give it tous. We expected something 
of the kind from Mr. Sims, for did he not once write Crutch and 
Toothpick? Was he not once a contributor to Fun, a fact of which 
he is naturally proud, and to which he refers whenever opportunity 
offers? So we were not surprised to find My Innocent Boy very 
good goods. It is a laugh from beginning to end. 

The story is a bright one, but its incidents are brighter. 
‘‘ Commodore ’’ Smith thinks he has brought his son up * unspotted 
from the world.’ But, of course, his son is nothing of the sort. 
Years ago he married on the strict q.t., and he has kept the secret 
ever since. His wife died, but he has a daughter, whose existence 
is unknown, 17 years old, at school in the country. He visits her 
under the title of ‘‘Captain’’ Smith, and hopes to marry her to a 
curate who is shortly to start for Central Africa. The necessity is 
the more urgent as Valentine Smith is going to be married, and his 
wedding morning arrives when the play begins. 

Everyone is wondering where he has been all the night previous 
to his wedding day. He has been down to see his daughter, and 
there was a train accident. His bosom friend has fallen in love with 
his daughter without knowing who the young lady is. Valentine's 
intended bride is an authoress, with a penchant for writing on the 
beauties of truth. A silly clergyman calls on her to ask her to 
visit his village, there to lecture on this entrancing topic. It is the 
clergyman who Valentine has arranged for his future son-in-law. 
So far Smith has not been seen by any compromising country 
acquaintances. But the seeds of deception bear fruit, and the 
growth provides the audience with a couple of hours’ roaring fun. 

Everyone gets to the country schoolhouse where Valentine’s 
daughter is. Poor Val is in terrible straits. One of the finest 
moments of the farce is where, to allay the suspicions of his 
relatives, he pretends that “ Captain” Smith has come to see him. 
He sends everyone from the room, and locks the doors, as he knows 
that they will all be listening outside. Then he has a terriffic row 
with the ‘‘Captain.” There are high words and a struggle—all for 


the benefit of the folks “without.” It is real good fun. 
Three one-act pieces were produced at a lLadbrooke Hall 





William Ewart Gladstone. 


Born, DECEMBER 29TH, 1809. 
Diep, May 19TH, 1898. 


HERE a misjudgment—there a flaw— 
In the workings of his mammoth brain 
We saw at times, or thought we saw ; 
And gave dissentient doctrines plain, 
Outspoken utterance. Hence the lass 
Our fear that any venomed breath 
Of spite shall doubt the genuineness 
Of our tribute—paid to him in death! 


Watching that frame—so calm, so cold— 
Whose somewhile soul has skimmed the skies, 
We feel that here the crumbling mould 
Of the very Prince of Patriots lies! 
Whate’er his views, his target high 
Was his country’s weal and ours: and we 
Who love Britannia needs must cry— 
God send us statesmen such as he! 
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A Day Out of Town. 
Ou! how joyous the day 
When we’re off and away— 
For Simple and Sharper, for Jones and for Brown, 
From toil and its care, . 
To quaff the fresh air, 
And go with a friend to the bright Epsom Down. 
Quite supreme is delight 
Of the girl you invite 
To go, p’raps for once, for a day out of town. 
Tothe Derby we run 
With its limitless fun, 
Exhilaration elating one’s crown ! 
Let Mrs. Chant scowl— 
And all bigots howl— 
And Kensit incurring Sacerdotalists’ frown. 
Let them screech! Let them preach ! 
Empty speech ’tis to each 
Of the many who go for a day out of town. 
Drive well in the van 
Of this frolicking clan, 
Donned with hats swathed in veils and dust coats of brown. 
Your dogeart load up 
With hilarity’s cup, 
In a hamper some vintage possessing renown, 
Bread, fowl, and wine, 
On which you will dine 
With a gusto that’s only obtained out of town. 
Oh! how joyous the day 
That's spent in this way— 
In glasses of champagne all worries you drown, 
The beverage you'll own 
Drives off every moan. 
‘Tis a jolly fine way—Yes! thus washing it down. 
Never mind the next day, 
When perhaps you may say— 
“© What a headache there’s left from a day out of town!” 
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The Derby Doll’s Dirge. 
A Derpy droll doll am I— 
A rollicking Derby lot— 
Denuded of clothing, 
All decency loathing, 
Companion of many a pot! 


A Derby droll doll am I— 
A rollicking Derby lot. 


A shivering Derby Doll, I— 
A withering Derby speck 
At whip-end I dangle, 
I feel I must strangle 
When pull’d about hard by my neck, 
A shivering Derby Doll, I— 
You can buy me, so much a peck. 


A smashable Derby Doll, I~ 
A breakable Derby bit— : 
My limbs all out-stretching 4 
Just don’t I look fetching 
When I dance, or I fall, or I sit ? 
A frangible Derby Doll, I— 
Into numberless pieces I split. 


A whirl-about Derby Doll I— | 
A swirl-about Derby pet— a 
I should much prefer quarters 
Well nurs’d by man’s daughters 
Than hurl’d about racecourse—you 
bet. 
A gadabout Derby Doll, I— 
I can’t leave this uproarious set ! 











Sampson's Lament. 


Ou where, oh, where has the Spanish : 
fleet gone ? ; 
Oh, where, oh, where can it be, 
With its men so brave, and its ships so 
strong ?— 
I really feel “‘ allat sea ’”’! 








Smoke! 
How does the reduction in the tobacco 


duty resemble a tobacco pipe? Because 
it’s a mere sham (meerschaum). 











The Straight “ Tip.” 


Chumple.—‘‘Can you give me a good 
‘tip’ for the Derby? ”’ 
Kene.—** Yes ; don’t bet.” 
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EVERY MAN TO HIS CALLING. Sound. | | 
: , Mr. Bunker (to applicant for his 
First Party (horeey).—“ Who's going to win? daughter’s hand).—‘“Is your position 
Second Ditto ( political).—‘‘ America, of course.” sound ? 
First Party.— Oh, hang the war! I don’t mean that. Something of far greater Applicant.—“ Decidedly so, sir. I’m 
importance. I mean THE DerRBy!” a trombone-player.” 





A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge, most agreeable to take. 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


CONSTIPATION, HEMORRHOIDS, 
BILE, HEADACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
GASTRIC & INTESTINAL TROUBLES. 


CHEM 








